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GEORGE ROSE, Es. 
| | AGAINST | 
IILLIAM WILLIAMS 


RICHARD TATTERSALL, 
FOR A LIBEL. 


COUNSEL. 


| For the Plaintiff. | For the Defendant. 
Ms. Atros. GENERAL, Ms. ERkskix k. 
Mx. BEARCRO FT, | | 
.. and | 
Mx. Woop. 


R. WOOD opened the pleadings. The De- 
claration ſtated, That the Defendant, on the 


r3th of March laſt, publiſned a Libel on the Plain- 
tiff, in the Public Print called TuE Moxx1xc- 
Posr and Daity AbyvzRTIs ER, according to the 
tenor and effect following :—* The worthy Secretary - 
&« of the Treaſury was clearly cbnvicted in the Houſe 
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« of Commons, on Tueſday, of having made the 
« terrors of Exciſe an inſtrument for ſubverting the 
c“ Freedom of Election. Would he have tranſmitted 
« Smith's petition for the. remiſſion of a fine to the 
« Board of Exciſe, if 5tnith had been an indifferent 
c perſon to him? Would he afterwards have written 
ce to Mr. Cholmondeley, one of the Commiſſioners, 
** to ſuſpend levying the fine, if he had not inte- 
« refled himſelf in Smith's behalf? And would he 
« have written a note to Smith appointing, at his 
„ own houſe, a meeting between him and the Soli- 
« citor of the Exciſe, if he had not had ſome par- 
& ticular motives for ſcreening his truſty Election 
« Agent.” 


« Adminiſtration ſhould have ſome regard for ap- 
&« pearances, When they deſire their friends to vote 
« with them. The laſt majority on the Ruſſian bu- 
e ſineſs, and the ſtill greater majority on Mr. Roſe's 
conduct may, as Mr. Fox ſome time ago ob- 
& ſerved, teach the Public to look up to the Mi- 
e nority as the moſt reſpectable part of the Houſe.” 


« If Mr. Roſe has places under Government 
* worth more than TEN Trovsand Povunps per 
* Annum, it muſt be acknowledged that he richly 
* deſerves them, for no man could do the dirty 
* work of Adminiſtration with more chearfulneſs, 
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tc and yet boaſt in the Britiſh Parliament of his 
* purity. His late expoſure in the Houſe of Com- 
« mons will, no doubt, entitle him to another fine- 
“cure of TWO or THREE Tnovsann Povxps per 
& Annum, as a boon for his ſufferings.” 


To this Degaration the Defendant pleaded the 
general iſſue, xor 6V1LTy ; and thereupon iflye was 
Nivel. 
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Ms. Artexrzr Gzrnat's 
OPENING SPEECH TO THE JURY. 


Gentlemen of the Fury, 


IN this caſe, Gentlemen, I am extremely ſenſible 
I come with ſome diſadvantage before thoſe who may 
have heard what paſſed on the laſt occafion *. I have 
no doubt, Gentlemen, but your feelings were on that 
occaſion ſo much affected, at leaſt if they were affe&- 
ed in the manner mine were, that the libellous pub- 
lication I have now to lay before you will appear cold 
and unintereſting. But, Gentlemen, you will ſuffer 
me to ſay, on my own bchalf, as well as on behalf of 
all thoſe who have a public duty caſt upon them, 
particularly all thoſe who are acquainted with the 
nice operations of the Exciſe Laws, you will permit 
me on their behalf to ſolicit your protection againſt 
calumnious attacks, ſuch as that which 1s contained 
in this libel. It is not very often my province to 
addreſs you in caſes like the preſent, which I am 
about to ſtate to you. 

Smith, a publican, in Weſtminſter, made applics. 
tion to me, and requeſted that a fine, which had been 


* The cauſe of Lady Elizabeth Lambert againſt Mr. Tatterſall, 
for a libel, | 


impoſed 


"T3. 1 
impoſed on him in conſequence of a conviction, 
might be remitted. Feeling my own name impli- 
cated in this matter, I have for myſelf ſtrong reaſon 
to ſolicit the favour of your attention. I would pre- 
miſe that public men, in public Rations, are all of 
them expoſed to a great deal of calumny. Up to a 
certain extent, che times require we ſhould put up 
| with it. But when 1t comes to a direct charge of 
| corruption, when men in a public fituation are, charg- 
ed with perverting laws which muſt be executed with 
the greateſt cireumſpection, wich infinite moderation, 
and a ſteady temper, when theſe laws are ſuppoſed to 
be perverted for any reaſon, then the charge ſtrikes 
home to eyery public man's heart. But farther, 
Gentlemen, when theſe laws are ſuppoſed by any 
individual to be perverted for the moſt odious of all 
purpoſes, namely, for the purpoſes of garbling Repre- 
ſentation in Parliament, it Is a matter of ſerious, con- 
gern. Such is the libel in the preſent caſe. And if 
you do not protect men in a public ſtatian, the con- 
ſequence may be, though 1 hope in God it never 
will, but the conſequence may be, that you will ren- 


der chem callous to reputation, in as much as it will 


come matter of indifference whether it be true or 
alſe, if this is always to be the caſe whatever be their 
conduct. 


Much. of what has fallen from my Lord Gn. 


the caſes of the King v. Bell, and alſo of Lady Eliza- 
beth Lambert v. Tatterſall, bor libels) applies to eyery 
caſe, 


| » 
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eaſe, and particularly to the caſe of public men: If 


they do not execute their truſt, they deſerve the 
ſevereſt puniſhment which the law of their country 


can draw down upon them. If that be fo, will you 


ſuffer libellous newſpapers to diſſeminate in twenty- 
four hours in every corner of this kingdom that 
Nander with which the preſs daily and hourly teems ? 
The Board of Exciſe, in the cafe of convictions, al- 
ways conſider any thing that may have ariſen ſince 
the trial, and ſometimes ſuch facts come out as may 
in a confiderable degree mitigate the penalty, to 
which the law had ſubjected the individual. In the 
particular inftance of Smith, I myſelf conducted the 
cauſe, and I was the perſon to whom Smith directed 
an application to be made, and without my interpo- 
ſition they would hardly have proceeded to have done 
any act. This being the nature of the libel, namely, 
that the Secretary of the Treaſury is aſſerted to have 
been convicted by the Houſe of Commons of Great 
Britain of perverting the revenue law for the purpoſe 
of jobbing at an election; I aſk you, if that was true, 
where was the difficulty of proving it? The wit- 

neſſes all live near this place, and might eaſily have 
been called, If the Defendant had choſen, he had 
nothing to do but to ſay, I will proye it to be true, 
and you have ſuſtained no injury. The Defendant 
might have proved the truth of it by three witneſſes, 
all of whom are forthcoming, none of whom live at a, 
great diſtance, and one of them not forty yards from 
this 
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this place. If when the Defendant and his friends 
have it in their power to prove that charge before 
you, and they ſhrink from it, I hope you will not let 
it go out into the world that theſe are calumnies 
which only demand trifling damages. If you do, it 
will be attended with the moſt ſerious and dangerous 
conſequences. | 


EVIDENCE 


f 81 


EVIDENCE FOR PLAINTIFF. 
Joux Bor r examined by Ms. BrArcroFr. 


9. Did you purchaſe that paper? (The witneſs 
was holding a newſpaper in his hand:) 

A. Yes, Sir. 

9. When? A 

A. The 15th of March laſt: 

9. At whoſe ſhop or office? 

A. At Mr. Williams's. 

9, (By Ms. Exsx1xE.) Don't = know wits 


liams is in Newgate ? 
A. I do not know he is in Newgate: 


MR. BERRT examined. 


9. What is that, Sir, which you hold in your 
hand ? | 

A. It is a bond. This bond was from Williani 
Williams, printer of the newſpaper called the Morn- 
ing Poſt, and dated April 2oth, 1791, This bond 
contained a ſecurity to Government that the taxes on 
that newſpaper would be duly paid: 


Mu. 
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M. Rus examined: 


9. Can you tell me if Mr. Roſe is one of the Se- 
cretaries to the Treaſury ? 
A. (Mx. Exskixk.) He is, and he will continue 
in it as long as he can. 
9. On what day and year did the libel appear ? 
A. On March 15th, 1792. 


The neceffary proof on the part of the Plaintiff be- 
ing finiſhed, the Morning Poſt of the 1 5th of March 
| laſt was produced, and the libel read. 

' Lord Kexyon. Is it admitted that the inuendoes 
apply to Mr. Roſe? 

Mz. Exsxixe. I do not admit any ſuch thing, 
my Lord. 


C DEFENCE. 
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DEFENCE. 


Ma. ERskixzE's 


SPEECH TO THE TURY ON THE PART 
OF THE DEFENDANT: 


Gentlemen of the Fury, 


II is rather hard on poor Mr. Williams, the De- 
fendant, that his cauſe ſhould come on to be tried, 
and to be defended by me, juſt at the moment when 
the former Jury come to deliver in their verdict. 
(The Jury who tried the cauſe of Lady Lambert 
againſt Tatterſall, for a libel, had gone out to conſi- 
der of their verdict, and returned juſt at the time 
Mr. Erſkine began his ſpeech for the Defendant, and 
gave their verdict for the Plaintiff, with four thou- 
ſand pounds damages.) Gentlemen, a verdict for 
four thouſand pounds rather indiſpoſes one's ſtomach 
for a joke, I do not mean, however, to arraign the 
Jury. But independently of that circumſtance, I 
never felt myſelf in a more jocular humour in my 
life. Mr. Attorney General juſtly obſerved, this was 
a cold fort of a cauſe after the ſenſibility excited by 
the laſt. I once heard of a certain perſon drinking 
ſmall beer after a bottle of Burgundy. In the laſt 
cauſe (Lady Lambert v. Tatterſall) we had the Ros 

| OF 
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QF BEAUTY, THE ROSE OF LOVE. Here we have, 
1 do not know what fort of a Roſe. I know your 
Lordſhip is a botaniſt. Here we have a Roſe, which 
I (hall call Ros A Munvp1, the Roſe of the Treaſury. 
Gentlemen, I ſhould have thought the laſt time 
this Gentleman paid us a viſit, about a twelve-month 
ago, in the character of a Defendant; and when he 
was forced into this honourable court by Mr. Smith, a 
Publican in Weſtminſter, for the payment of paltry a 
demand, I ſhould have thought that would have been 
{ufficient to ſatisfy any man of- moderate ambition, 
and that he would not have come here a ſecond time, 
unleſs he had been brought here by force, as he was 
on that occaſion, when Smith was Plaintiff, and 
George Roſe, Eſq. one of the Secretaries to the Trea- 
ſury, Defendant. At that time, Mr. Smith in the | 
character of a Publican, brought Mr. Roſe here in 
the character of a Sinner. Theſe two gentlemen, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Roſe, had formerly been friends; but 
as great men, and great politicians, will ſometimes 
differ about matters of finance, that was unfortunately 
the caſe in the preſent inſtance. A diſpute aroſe bo- 
tween them about a bill, and Smith, who was a hot 
fiery fellow, would bear it no longer, and brought an 
action in this court. Impudent fellow! What! Bring 
Mr. Roſe into court for a bill for meat and drink at 
the election of Lord Hood, ſtanding a candidate for 
the city of Weſtminſter, and Mr. Roſe, in his Majeſ- 
ty's ſervice, but, as it is hinted by one of my friends, 
C2 ABOVE 
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ABOVE INDIGENCE ! What in the name of God, 
could Mr. Roſe have to do with Lord Hood's election? 
Gentlemen, he had ſo much to do with it, that he 
was obliged to pay the whole bill. You will ſay, how 
happened this? A gentleman of the name of Froſt, 
was called as a witneſs, and was examined in that 
cauſe. Upon the examination of that witneſs, this 
makes its appearance ECCE $16NUM. (Mr. Erſkine 
here held up in his hand, a printed copy of the trial 
of Smith againſt George Roc.) 

Gentlemen, here 1s the record. This book was 
raken from the notes of a very learned gentleman, who 
now fits near me*, Here we may fee the ſpirit of 
the Plaintiff. He. ranſacks Newgate to find out a 
beggar for the vindication of his character. (Poor 
Williams, the Defendant, alſo is in Newgate for a Li- 
bel.) On that occaſion, that is to ſay, on the trial of 
Smith v. Roſe, Froſt proved, that in the months of 
September, and October, following the conteſted elec- 
tion for Weſtminſter, Mr. Smith came frequently to 
him, and brought him liſts of bad votes which he had 
diſcovered at the preceding election. Says Froſt, I 
kept a diſtinct account of theſe perſons employed by 
the Treaſury, from thoſe whom I employed as agents 
of Lord Hood. Firſt, when Smith preſented his bill 
to Mr. Roſe, on looking at it Mr. Roſe, who. was 
made debtor in that bill to Smith, wrote upon it with 


We don't know to whom Mr, Erſkine here alluded, _ 
| his 
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his own hand, MODERATE, AND OUGHT TO BE PAID, 
Afterwards, when Smith applied to Roſe for the pay- 
ment of it, he ſaid, 1MMODERATE, AND OUGHT Nor 
TO BE PAID, The Jury again repeated, MODERATE, 
AND OUGHT TO BE PAID, and Mr. Roſe has paid it 
for if he had not, he would now have been with poor 
Williams in Newgate. I do not defire to calumniate 
Mr. Roſe, but it may be aſked, whether he has con- 
ducted himſelf as a man ought to do. In the trial of 
Smith and Roſe, it alſo appeared, that Mr. Roſe told 
Froſt, that there was ſomething of a proſecution going 
on with the Exciſe againſt Smith, and as a mark 
of the truſt and confidence they had in him, they had 


. interfered, and ſtept in to fave him. Smith, the Pub- 


lican, had bcen convicted 1n the court of Exchequer, 
and a fine impoſed upon him. That fine, I under- 
ſtand, never was carried into effect, till a very few 
weeks, or days ago. 

'I now come to tell you what the conſequence 


was. The trial of Smith v. Roſe was publiſhed, and 


{tuck up in every ſtreet in London; and every man 


who was not bedridden mult have ſeen it. It repre- 


ſented him, as if he had been criminally convicted at 
the Old Bailey. There was not a man in town who 


did not fee it and read it. It was publiſhed, and ſcat- 


tered throughout the whole empire. It was maintain- 
ed, that Mr. Roſe did fo interfere, and ſo ſcreen men 
from juſtice. The conſequence was, that we ſee the 
inqueſt of the nation thought it was matter for con- 

conſideration, 
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fideration, and an Honourable Member of the Houſes 
of Commons in his place, moved for an inquiry, 
which was ſupported by all the eloquence of. Mr. 
Fox, and the united ſtrength of oppoſition. Mr. Fox 
never abates his eloquence. His eloquence was only 
introductory to the proofs which he offered to bring 
in ſupport of the facts which he ſtated. That Roſe 
fo far interfered in behalf of Smith, that the fine which 
was impoſed on Smith agreeably to his offence, has 
not been levied, or if it has, it has been within a very 
ſhort period. I] do not believe ſuch a thing has hap- 
pened ſince St. Stephen's chapel was built. Never 
ſince I had any knowledge and recollection of the 
proccedings of Parliament, has ſuch a ſtrange event 
happened. When a motion was made in the Houle 
of Commons, for inquiring into the conduct of Mr. 
Role, and when it actually came on, it was treated by 
che miniſterial ſide of the Houſe with the moſt pro- 
found ſilence and contempt. They were as ſilent as 
i the grave, and not a word was ſaid. The Honour- 
\F'F able Plaintiff, who was entitled to meet this accuſa- 
T8 tion if he had pleated, did not come forward. One 
| 1 would have expected, when ſuch heavy charges were 
Pl imputed to him, that he would naturally have been 
deſirous of coming forward, and of vindicating his 
character from thoſe aſperſions that had been caſt 

upon him. 
The perſon who writes the libellous paragraphs, 
Lys Mr. Roſe, was convicted in the Houſe of Com- 
mons 
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mons laſt Tueſday. He was convicted by the inqueſt 
of the nation; and I would fit down, and give up 


the cauſe, if he meant to ſay, that Mr. Roſe had 
been impeached by the Commons, I ſay he has been 


convicted, by not anſwering thoſe queſtions which 


were put to him by the Houſe. One has no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that Mr, Roſe had any thing to appre- 


hend from the injuſtice of the Houſe of Commons. 


He could not ſuppoſe the Houſe was packed againſt 
him. I am perſuaded they are not given to injuſtice 
of this fort. I believe the Houſe 1s incapable of do- 
ing injuſtice to Mr. Roſe. If that was the cafe, what 
had he to fear ? 

The worthy Secretary of the Treaſury was charged 
with ſcreening Smith the Publican from a fine. This, 
however, was extremely looſely {tated on the record, 
It ought to have been there tated, that Smith the 
Publican was convicted under the Exciſe Laws 1n the 
Court of Exchequer; that in conſequence” of that 
conviction, he was liable to a fine, and that the De- 
fendant had wickedly and maliciouſly publiſhed of 
and concerning the Plaintiff, that he had perverted 
the Exciſe Laws for Election purpoſes. It ſhould 
then have ſtated, that there had been an enquiry 
moved in the Houſe of Commons, of and concerning 
Mr. Roſe, which enquiry was negatived ; and then 
it ſhould have ſaid, that he, the Defendant, intending 
to miſrepreſent this tranſaction, wrote this Libel, 
But how was Mr. Roſe deſcribed in the Declaration ? 

The 
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The worthy Secretary of the Treaſury, meaning Mr. 
Roſe, &c. Very modeſt, indeed, conſidering there 
are two Secretaries of the Treaſury, and confidering 
the Record does not point the application to the 
one more than to the other. Mr. Long is a Se- 
cretary of the Treaſury as well as Mr. Roſe, the man 
with a long noſe. WorTar 1s an epithet which does 
not belong to him. My client never meant to impute 
to him any ſuch thing. The word worTur applies 
likewiſe to the other Secretary of the Treaſury. It 
ought therefore to have been otherwiſe here, and you 
may ſuppoſe it is meant ironically, 

Gentlemen, you will, as the laſt jury did, you will 
take tne Libel-out of Court. The foundation of the 
paragraph is ſo notoriouſly what had paſſed in the 
Houſe of Commons relative to the conduct of George 
Roſe and Smith, &c. reſpecting the Weſtminſter 
Election, that all London rung with it. 

Gentlemen, the ſafety and honour of the Public 
are very little conſulted in theſe proceedings. We 
hear a great deal about perſons being diſcontented 
with the Conſtitution of this coumry. There are no 
ſuch perſons who are diſcontented with the Conſtitu- 
tion of their country. All men who love their coun- 
try, and who know the hiſtory of it, muſt know, that 
the wiſdom of ages, and very many ages, never con- 
ſtructed ſuch a Conſtitution as that of England. This 
diſcontent therefore of certain perſons only extends to 
the NOI of the Government, and not to the 

Government 


At 
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Government itſelf. This is the cafe univerſally with 
all the ſubjects of Great Britain. They love their King 
and country, and admire and revere the Conſtitution. 
Mr. Roſe, as has been truly ſaid, is not a private 
man, but a man in a public ſituation; and in his 
public character every man has a right to ſpeculate on 
his conduct. I do not ſay Mr. Roſe has done thoſe 
things which this paragraph imputes to him. But if 
he is innocent, he was very indiſcreet in not courting 
enquiry; and when it was fully in his power, to have 
manifeſted his innocence to the whole world, to have 
confounded his adverſaries, and to have ſhewn that 
their charges were groundleſs and malicious. 
Gentlemen, when the Attorney-General, whom I 
am ſure I do not mean to include under the obſerva- 
tions I have now made, comes into this Court againſt 
poor Williams, who 1s now, and was when the para- 
graph complained of was publiſhed, a priſoner in 
Newgate. What damages will you give againſt this 
miſerable priſoner? WHO BREAKS A BUTTERFLY 


- ON A WHEEL? 


Gentlemen, if you ſhall be diſpoſed to find a ver- 
dict againſt my client for ſuch a paragraph, when 
you conſider the circumſtances that gave riſe to it, 
we muſt ſhut ourſelves up at home; we muſt take 
care what we {ay as well as what we write, 

Mr. Erſkine here made a ſmall digreſſion from this 
julyect to the New Foreſt Bill, which he lamented 
had been brought into Parliament, conſidering the 

D conſequences 
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conſequences that followed it. That bill was brought 
in by the Plaintiff; and, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, was not 
the oppoſition of Lord Thurlow to that Bill one of 
the cauſes why he is not now Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, whoſe great abilities, and unſhaken 
integrity, conferred dignity and reſpect on the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. Was not all this notorious ? 
Was it not, in ſhort, all a Treaſury job, from be- 
ginning to end ? And was 1t not generally called Mr. 
Roſe's Eſtate Bill, and thrown out of the Houſe of 
Lords in a very curious fort of way? When the whole 
hiſtory of the proceedings reſpecting Mr. Role, in the 
Court of King's Bench, and in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, are fairly conſidered, and the queſtion then 
put on the paragraphs in queſtion, every man muſt 
anſwer it in the ſame way, to wit, that it is no Libel. 
Mr. Role fat ſilent in the Houſe of Commons, when 
aggravated charges were imputed to him, and re- 
ſifted the production of that evidence and that en- 
quiry, which beyond all doubt and all contradiction 
would have cleared up his character and reputation, 
for the vindication of which this appeal is made to 
your juſtice. 

Gentlemen, you will judge, whether I am likely 
to pervert arguments, or trifle with you, the Jury, by 
uſing arguments unfit to be uſed. All I ſay is, that 
when Mr. Roſe was ſtanding in a public Court of 
Juſtice as a Defendant, it was afferted, whether true 
or falſe I ſhall not pretend to ſay, that Mr. Roſe re- 

| mitted 
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mitted this man Smith a fine. The trial of that 
cauſe was publiſhed; an enquiry took place, but it 
was ſoon put an end to, Theſe extraordinary pro- 
ceedings undoubtedly gave birth to the paragraph 
which has been made the ſubject of this action. 

Mr. Roſe has not ſhewn he 1s a Secretary of the 
Treaſury ; nor has he ſhewn that the paragraph in 
queſtion 1s applicable to him. 

Gentlemen, I hope you will not puniſh a poor 
creature who is ſtarving, and his family ſtarving fox 
want of bread, and he a priſoner in Newgate now as 

well as at the time the paragraph was publiſhed. 

Mr. Role has brought another action, which is to 
be tried next, againſt Mr. Tatterſall, the proprietor 
of this morning print, for this very paragraph. As 
he comes here for the vindication of his character, 
that might be done as effectually by one as by twenty 
actions. Gentlemen, it is your province to conſider 
all the circumſtances of this caſe, and then I truſt you 
will find a verdict for the Defendant. 

Mu. ATTORNEY GENERAL. I muſt ſet my learn- 
ed friend right in one fact which he has miſrepre- 
ſented. He has miſtakenly ſtated that the petition 
of Smith the publican was for the remiſſion of a fine, 
Tour petitioner (reading Smith's petition) begs to 
ſay that he is in moderate circumſtances, and has 
ſeven children; and then he prays that he might be 
indulged for fix months, that is to procure the 
money. | | 5 
D 2 Mx. 
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Mr. ERgskIx k. I am very much obliged to you 
for ſetting right this miſtake. | 

Loxp KENTON. I am not obliged to either of 
you. 


Lorp KEN VYORN's 


ADDRESS TO THE JURY. 


Gentlemen of the Fury, 


SINCE the Counſel have choſen to wander fo far 
out of the caule, your good ſenſe will prevent you 
from following them. This cauſe has been more 
wandered from than any I recollect. The party who 
complains ſhould deſcribe what the injury is on the 
records of the Court. And it is eſſential to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice alſo that the Defendant, who 
comes to meet that charge, ſhould ſtate the nature 
and ground of his defence; to that both ſides may 
be able to bring the point in diſpute clearly and 
diſtinctly before the Jury, who are the only conſtitu- 
tional tribunal of the country, and who have the de- 
cifion of this action. The action brought complains 
of an injury that has been done. The declaration 
deſcribes the paragraph, and complains that this pa- 
ragraph contains 1n 1t words injurious to the party 
that brings it before you. And if there is force in 
language, ſurely it is a calumny for a man in a pub- 


lic 
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lic ſituation, in which he ought to be pure and inno- 
cent, and to have no object in view but to diſcharge 
his duty to the public, to be ſo treated in a public 
print. HE Has BEEN CONVICTED, &c. I agree with 
Mr. Erſkine that this does not mean that he had been 
convicted by an impeachment, but of having made 
the terrors of the Exciſe Laws an inſtrument to ſub- 
vert the Freedom of Election; one of the greateſt 
offences any man in this country can commit. It is 
the Freedom of Election that puts the Houſe of 


Commons in the ſituation in which they are. It is: 


that only which can procure them the confidence of 
the people, 

Gentlemen, ſetting aſide therefore all declamation, 
and bringing the caſe home to the feelings and good 
ſenſe of every honeſt man, can there be a doubt that 
this is a calumny ? Can there be a doubt about it? 
There are grievous complaints that all enquiry has 
been ſtifled. What was done in the Houſe of Com- 
mons I do not know, nor do you judicially know; 
and if we did it would be of no conſequence. Sup- 
poſing the tools of Government {lifled this enquiry in 
the Houſe of Commons, for God's fake, what can 


ſtifle the enquiry here? It was competent to the 


Defendant to ſtate a juſtification on the record, and 
to prove it too if it was true. The Defendant had 
good advice, and a Counſel who never fails to exert 
his abilities and zeal for his client. And however 
things may be wreſted in the Houſe of Commons by 

the 
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the hand of Power, HERE they may be had by the 
even hand of the Law. Let the Defendant lay his 
caſe fairly before a Jury of his country, and he may 
depend upon it they will diſcharge their duty. It is 
of no conſequence to them whether the action is 
brought. by or againſt Mr. Roſe, or whether it is 
brought by the Attorney General and Solicitors of 
the Treaſury, or againſt them, or for or againſt any 
other gentlemen. They Jury will remember the oath 
they have taken, faitktully and conſcientiouſly to diſ- 
charge their duty, whoever the parties may be. 

Gentlemen, 1t 1s important to the public, that men 
in a public ſituation, while they diſcharge their duty, 
ſhould receive the protection of the law. It is for 
you to,ſay what damages you ought to give, or if you 
ought to give any damages. If you believe the 
inuendos do not apply to Mr. Roſe, you will give a 
verdict for the Defendant. If you think they do ap- 
ply, you will give a verdict for the Plaintiff The 
damages are entirely for your conſideration. 

MR. Erxsx1ineg. My Lord, no evidence has been 
given to ſhew that the inuendos apply to Mr. Roſe. 

Lord KEexYoN. The Jury have heard the evi- 
dence. ; 


The Jury found a verdict for Plaintiff, Damages 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


ROSE, 


ROSE, Esd v. TATTERSALL. 


M. Ersxixe. My Lord, I am Counſel in this 
caſe alſo for the Defendant, Mr. Tatterſall, who is 
one of the proprietors of the Morning Poſt, for the 
very ſame paragraph. I have fo great a reſpect for 
the opinion of a Jury, that I am very willing the ſame 
verdict ſhould be given againſt the Defendant as in 
the laſt cauſe. | 
Mx. ATTORNEY GENERAL. I have no objections. 

Mx. BEARCROFT. | am ſure every body will be 
pleaſed with it. 

Verdict for Plaintiff, Damages ONE HUN- 
DRED POUNDS. 
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